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Oxtv London Bridge— 
the most ancient memo- 
rial of English civiliza- 
tion—is nearly pulled 
down. The Thames now 
sweeps, “ strong with- 
out rage,”’ through the 
five broad arches of the 
new bridge; and the 
massive piers and but- 
tresses of the old bridge 
have been carried away, 
to form, perhaps, a mi- 
mic ruin in some 

zen’s pleasure ground ; 
orto build into the foun- 
dations of some hum- 
bler structure, of which 
history will never make 
mention. Old London 
Bridge had well done 
its duty. It had stood 
for six centuries, the 
principal means of com- 
munication between the 
city and Southwark. It 
had been patched and 
propped, from time to 
time,as the growing com- 
merce of the great mart 
of the world required 
new facilities. Its nine- 
teen narrow arches, not 
much broader than the 
windows of some Gothic 
aisle, had been widened ; 
the chapel, which stood upon one of its piers, had been 
pulled down ; the shops, which ranged on each side 
of the whole structure, had given way to a modern 
parapet; and the Southwark gate, upon which the 
head of many a wretched conspirator had been ex- 
posed, no longer frowned upon the multitude who 
passed across. As these improvements were succes- 
sively effected, the stories of past ages were gra- 
dually deprived of some of their most interesting as- 
sociations. The processions of kings, the penances of 
martyrs, the fierce contests of civil warfare, the gorgeous 
pageantry of the old citizens, were deprived of their most 
striking memorials. At last the very bridge itself, which 
used to attract wonders by its patchwork antiquity, 
was swept away, water-works and all; and in its place 
stands a magnificent bridge, costing, with the ap- 
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proaches, nearly two 
millions sterling, which 
allows free passage, 
above and below, to the 
mighty rush of London 
commerce. 

The engraving, which 
we have here given, re- 
presents the dry arch of 
the new bridge, which 
passes over Thames- 
street. We proceed to 
offer a few particulars of 
the entire structure. 
The new bridge is 
built 180 feet higher 
up the river than the 
old bridge, by which 
the steep approach from 
Fish-street-hill is avoid- 
ed. The piers were built 
in coffer-dams, and the 
first pile was driven on 
the 15th of March, 1824. 
A coffer-dam is a space 
enclosed in a river by 
driving piles, of two or 
three rows, the spaces 
between the rows being 
filled up with earth to 
prevent the admission of 
the water, when that in 
the inner enclesure is 
pumped out. In this cof- 
fer-dam the foundations 
of a pier are laid on the 


solid ground. The first coffer-dam of London Bridge 
having been completed, the first stone was laid on the 27th 
of April, 1825. The construction of the piers proceeded 
with great rapidity ; and the first arch was keyed in on 
the 4th of August, 1827. The arches of this bridge being 
very flat elliptics, it was necessary that the centres 
(upon which the stones and other materials of an arch 
are supported during the progress of the work) should 
be perticularly strong. Each centre of this bridge pearl 
sisted of nearly eight hundred tons of timber an 

iron. The bridge was finally completed on the 31st 
of July, 1831, having occupied about seven years 
and a half in its construction, It was opened by the 
King on the Ist of August. Waterloo Bridge was 
built in six years; Westminster and Blackfriars in eleven 





} years each. 
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London Bridge consists, as may be seen in the above 


elevation, of five semi-elliptic arches. The least of 
these is larger than any other stone arch of this form 
ever erected. ‘The centre arch is 152 feet span, with a 
rise above high water mark of 29 feet 6 inches ;—the 
two arches next the centre are 140 feet in span; the 
abutinents are each 130 feet in span. The roadway is 
53 feet wide between the parapets, the footways occupying 
9 feet each ; the rise in the road is only 1 in 132. The 


length of the bridge, from the extremities of the abut- 


ments, is 928 feet; within the abutments, 782 feet. 
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The whole of the bridge is built of granite, and the total 
quantity of stone employed amounts to about 120,000 
tons, The new bridge is, like the old one, free of 
toll. ‘The expense has been paid, partly by the Corpo- 
ration and partly by the Government ;—the Corpora- 
tion are allowed to levy a tax (which is to last for 
twenty-six years) of 10d. per chaldron on all coals en- 
tering the port of London. 

The following plan will give a better idea of the ap- 
proaches to the new bridge than any description. 
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e Ditto to open to the Monument, 
J Miles Lane. 

g St. Saviour’s, Southwark, 

A St. Olave’s, Tooley-street, 

i Tooley-street. 

j Dry arch for ditto. 

hk Dry arch for Thames-street, 


A Plan of Old London Bridge. 

B Pian of New London Bridge, 

@ Fish-street-hill. 

B Monunent. 

e St. Magnus. 

d New-street into Gracechureh-st., 
formerly Great East-Cheap. 











+ Thames-street, 

tt New opening to Tooley-street 
from the Bridge. 

w New streets forming the main 
approach to the Bridge on the 
City side, 


Fishmongers -Hali. 
m The Borough High-street. 
® Proposed new street to the Bank, 
o Gracechurch-street. 
p East Cheap. 
q Cannon- treet. 





JOURNAL OF AN EXPEDITION TO EXPLORE 
THE COURSE AND TERMINATION OF THE 
NIGER, sy Ricnarp anp Jonn Lanper. In 3 
Vous. IntusTrRaTED with ENGRAVINGS AND Maps, 


12mo. London, 1832, 


Turs is in the first place a cheap book. a 
to the way in which it has been usual to bring out suc 
works, the present would have ap in the shape of 
robably a two-guinea quarto. Instead of printing it 
in this expensive form, however, which would have 
confined it to large collections and the more wealthy 
description of book-buyers, the isher has chosen to 
offer it at once to the public im three duodecimos, really 
a much more convenient size of volume, and at the 
moderate price of fifteen shillings. This it within 
the means of the most economically cond subscrip- 
tion libraries, and makes it, in one important respect at 
least, reading for the people. 
But on other accounts too, this is a book well calcu- 
lated and eminently deserving to be popular. It is the 
roduction of two Englishmen of humble birth and 
fimmited education, who record their own successful exer- 
tions in a path of adventure, full of interest from the 
difficulties with which it is encompassed and the new and 
strange views of life and manners which it discloses. But 
there is a further interest arising out of the long period 
during which the discovery that has now been made has 
excited the curiosity of the civilized world, and the number 
of daring and accomplished individuals, most of them 
likewise our own countrymen, who, within the last half 
century, have risked, and in most instances lost, their 
lives in the vain attempt to effect it. The object of the 
expedition, of which these volumes contain an account, 
was to trace the course of the famous African river whieh 


has been so long known in geography under the name of 





the Niger, but of which scarcely anything more than the 
name was really known till about thirty-five years ago, 
when the lamented Park first reached its banks. Yet 
even that great traveller succeeded only in discovering 
the direction in which a small part of it flowed. Before 
his time the different accounts were directly opposed 
even as to this matter, some making it flow to the east, 
others to the west. Park ascertained that its true course 
was in the latter direction; nor had much more been 
learn’: respecting it since his time till the present travel- 
lers only last year explored it, actually sailing down the 
stream, almost from its source to its junction with the 
sea. Park went out again in 1805, and teached the 
Niger as before, but never returned to England. It was 
again seen by Captain Clapperton in 1826, but he also 
perished before he could do anything to determine the 
long-contested question as to its course. Richard 
Lander, the elder of the two brothers, whose work is 
now before us, attended Clapperton in the capacity of 
his servant on that expedition; and after the death of 
the Captain and his two associates, Captain Pearce and 
Dr. Morrison, made an attempt, evincing great intrepidity 
of character, to prosecute alone the enterprise, which had 
thus already, in its mere commencement, been attended 
with such fatal results. He failed on that occasion in 
consequence of being opposed and compelled to turn 
back by the natives; but he fortunately effected his 
return to England in safety, having arrived in London 
about the end of April, 1828. Some time after it was 
determined by Government to send out him and his 
brother John on a new mission to the scene of his 
former toils and hazards. The two accordingly left 
England together on the 9th of January, 1830, and 
having reached Badagry on the coast of Africa on 
the 22nd of March, proceeded a few days after ox 
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their journey into the interior. They completely suc- 
ceeded, as we have just mentioned, in their difficult and 
perilous undertaking, and again reached England on 
the 9th of June, last year. 

The present publication is a transcript from the journals 
of the two adventurers, written from day to day as the 
events related occurred ; and sucha transcript is unques- 
tionably much more interesting than any more elaborately 
prepared narrative would have been. But even as a 
literary composition, the work, all the circumstances 
considered, is, we have no hesitation in saying, highly 
creditable to the authors. The inconveniences, diffi- 
culties, anxiety, and almost constant illness in a greater 
or less degree, in the midst of which they wrote, might 
well have excused much greater negligence of style than 
is anywhere to be found in these volumes. Richard, the 
elder brother, is declared not ‘‘even to possess the advan- 
tages of a common-place education ;” and John too, 
although stated to have in this respect the advantage of 
his brother, makes no pretensions to anything like 
learning or scientific aequirements. The narrative, never- 
theless, is written in an easy, perspicuous, and flowing 
style, and betrays very little inaccurate phraseology. 
We would just mention, however, the constant habit of 
saying “ acquaintance of” instead of with, and the occa- 
sional use of the vulgarism ‘‘to lay” for to lie, as faults 
of diction which might easily be weeded out. It appears 
also (if we understand aright the statement of the editor) 
that about the first half of the narrative, although given 
in the name of the elder brother, is really taken from 
the journal of the younger, certain expressions only 
being changed here and there, to make what was actually 
written by John seem to have proceeded from Richard. 
We see no force in the reasons given for this strange 
arrangement, which seems, by the bye, to have been 
adopted after a considerable part of the first volume had 
been printed. It is productive of a very disagreeable 
effect on the mind of a reader, who likes to make himself 
acquainted, as he goes along, with the characters and 
tastes of the two writers, as well as with their adventures ; 
and we would therefore recommend that in a future 
edition, the parts of the journal written by each should 
be restored to their proper authors. 

The Messrs. Lander, as we have said, do not profess 
to be in any sense men of learning or of science ; and 
therefore the reader of the present volumes must not 
expect to meet in their pages with any elaborate his- 
torical or antiquarian disquisitions, any speculations on 
the languages of Africa, any precise information respect- 
ing its geology, iis mineralogy, its botany, or other 
branches of its natural history, or even any accurate 
account of the phy of the countries which were 
passed through. But to make up for the want of every 
thing of this kind, the work is, we think, as rich as any 
book of travels we ever opened, in all those details by 
which common readers are more interested ; in such, we 
mean, as help to picture forth to us that state of society 
and those aspects of “ many-coloured life” which met 
the observation ef the travellers, Almost every page 
presents some ineident illustrative of the manners or 
modes of thinking, so strange and fantastic according to 
our notions, which il in that peculiar form of the 
savage state which is exhibited by the Negro monarchies 
of Africa ; and so entertaining is the narrative rendered 
by these delineations, and by the history of the toils, and 
perils, and escapes of the bold and persevering adyen- 
turers, that we are sure no one who may begin the peru- 
sal of the book will lay it down till he has finished it. 
Such reading is in the highest degree instructiye as 
well as amusing. We see here what man is without 
civilization, how weak, how destitute, how unable to 
protect himself against the most common accidents, how 
much the victim of the bad passions of himself and 
those around him, how continually subject to be destroyed 
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by famine and disease, how degraded by superstition, 
how ground to the dust by despotism, how pursued and 
devoured by incessant wars,—in short, in all respects, 
how grovelling, worthless, and miserable. The spec- 
tacle of savage life which these African communities 
exhibit is, we may also remark, in one respect particularly 
curious ; inasmuch as they have all received a sprinkling 
of something lik: civilization from the commercial inter- 
course which has long been established between them 
and the Moorish states on the coast of the Mediterranean, 
and the general diffusion, in consequence, among many 
of them, of the Mahometan religion. Although they 
have in this way, however, obtained the knowledge of 
some new arts, and at the same time perhaps of some 
new wants and new vices, their radically savage charac- 
ter cannot be considered as having been thereby at all 
diminished. 

The Journal of the travellers is preceded by a short 
but very clearly drawn up sketch of the previous history of 
African discovery from the pen of the Editor, Lieutenant 
Becher, of the Royal Navy, which will be found very 
useful to those readers to whom the subject is new. We 
may also take the present opportunity of recommending, 
as containing a very good compendium of the travels of 
former explorers of this part of Africa, the volume entitled, 
‘Narrative of Discovery and Adventure in Africa,’ in 
the Edinburgh Cabinet Library. Although that publi- 
cation does not present so ample an account as it would 
have been desirable that it should of the southern portion 
of the great continent to which it relates, the general de- 
scription which it gives, both of the natural aspect of Africa 
and of the manners of the tribes by whom it is inhabited, 
is very ably and interestingly written; and altogether it 
will be found to be a very useful introduction to larger 
and more elaborate works on the same subject. 

We can only afford room for one extract, which is 
descriptive of our travellers’ first embarkation on the 
Niger, in the neighbourhood of Boossa:— 

“ In the course of the forenoon we repaired to the side of the river, 
which is about twenty or thirty paces from the town, for the purpose 
of endeavouring to encourage and hurry the workmen in their labour 
about the canoe. Promises and threats were employed to effect this 
object, but the men would neither be coaxed nor intimidated,—they 
would not overwork themselves, they said, for all the rfthes in our 
possession ; so that we were obliged to leave them, and exercise our 
patience. The branch of the Niger, which flows by Kagogie, is about 
a mile in width ; but it is rendered so shallow by large sand-banks 
that, except in one very narrow place, a child pe wade across it 
without difficulty. Mr. Park chose a deeper and branch, though 
it led to the same dangers, 

“ Our horses were conveyed across from here to the opposite side 
of the river, from whence they will be taken to Yaoorie by land, 
because the canoes of the natives would be too frail a conveyance for 
them. These canoes are of great length, but the workmanship em- 

loyed in making and fashioning them is exceedingly rude and care- 
a Owing, perhaps, to the want of proper trees of sufficient mag- 
nitude, they are made of two blocks of wood, which are sewn together 
by a thick cord, under which a quantity of straw is placed, both in- 
side and out, to prevent the admission of water; but the whole is alto- 
gether so executed, that every canoe in the country is always 
leaky. 

het mid-day, the workmen having finished our eanoe, the lug- 

was presently put into it, and between twelve acd one we em- 
forked with our people, and were launched out into the river. The 
direction of this branch was nearly east and west ; and we proceeded 
some distance down the stream for Se perpen of gating into the 
main branch of the Niger, where there is deeper . This object 
was soon attained, and we found it flowing from north to south 
a rich and charming country, which seemed to improve in 
appearance the further we advanced. We were propelled at a good 
rate up @ chanel, which, from half a mile in, breadth, gradually 
widened {o rather better thana mile, Beautiful, spreading, and spiry 
trees adorned the country on each side of the river, like a tt 
corn, nearly ripe, waved over the water's edge ; large, open v 
appeared every half-hour; and herds of spotted cattle were observec 
grazing and enjoying the cool of the shade. The appearance of the 
river, for several miles, was no less enchanting than its borders; it 
was as smooth as a lake; canoes, laden with sheep and goats, were 
paddled by women down its almost imperceptible current; swallows, 
and a variety of aquatic birds, were sporting over its glassy surface, 
which was ornamented by a number of pretty little islands. 
“ The heat of the weather distressed us greatly till the approach 
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of evening, wnen large sand-banks and shallows engaged our atten- 
tion. A little after eight, r.m., we landed on the eastern bank of 
the river, not far from a small village, where we fixed our tent on a 
plot of rising corn, and, having nothing to eat, went supperless to rest.”’ 


DOMESTICATION OF ANIMALS. 

A very interesting report has just been circulated 
amongst the Fellows of the Zoological Society It re- 
lates to the farm of that Society, at Kingston Hill. 
While the popular knowledge of Zoology is advanced 
by the interesting exhibition at the Gardens at the Re- 
gent’s Park, the more scientific experiments of the 
Society are carried on at the farm at Kingston. When 
we consider what an important power is possessed by 
man in his ability to render the inferior animals subser- 
vient to his use, it is evident that the direction of this 
power had better be confided to science than to chance. 
Some of the most important vegetable productions which 
we possess have been naturalized amongst us by the 
experiments of horticulture ; and in the same way it is 
natural to conclude that great improvements in the 
races of our domestic animals may be effected. At the 
Zoological Society’s farm at Kingston, a considerable 
number of quadrupeds and fowls are kept for the pur- 
pose of rearing stock; and already some very useful 
facts have been ascertained, which promise an increase 
of the number of animals which can be applied to the 
service of man, as well as an improvement upon those 
which we have already domesticated. For instance, it 
is expected that the breed from the zebra and the 
common ass may give us a more hardy and powerful 
beast of draught than we already possess. Upon this 
particular the Report says :— 

* Zepras.—The collection of the different species of 
these animals is so nearly complete as to induce a hope 
that much, both of interest and utility, may be done 
with them. The Society possesses the original species, 
Burchell’s zebra, and the true quagga. The Burchell’s 
zebras have bred successfully ; a pair, male and female, 
were foaled last year, and are now in good health, 
although the male (which was born at the Park), from 
the deficiency of its mother’s milk, and the necessary 
confinement in regard to space, is very small. The 





With regard to birds domesticated for the use of man, 
when it is considered. that the wild turkey of America 
is now commonly reared throughout England, and that 
our barn-door fowl brings his glossy and brilliant plu- 
riage from the “ gorgeous East,” it is matter of satis- 
faciion that experiments are being constantly made by 
the Zoological Society, which may lead to the naturaliza- 
tion of new species of poultry. The curassow, a bird in 
size between the fowl and turkey, will possibly in a few 
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observations which have been made on the different 
qualities of these animals are interesting: it is expected 
that by crossing with the common ass, a very useful 
stock of hardy and more powerful beasts of draft may 
be procured,” 

How important ii wouid be if a stock from the swift 
and strong zebra of the African deserts, as beautiful as 
he has been hitherto untameable, could be applied in 
this country to those numerous purposes for which the 
ass is too slow, and the horse too costly. What an 
accession to the power of many a poor man would it be 
to possess a creature that would subsist upon the scan- 
tiest fare, and yet in strength and speed be able to enter 
into contest with the expensive and delicate horse. The 
following cut shews the zebra of the deserts 
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Again: the Zoological Society possesses a remark 
ably beautiful species of bull, called the Brahmin Bull. 
In India this animal is useless, wandering about at his 
will amidst the rice fields and gardens, and caressed by 
the natives with religious veneration. The Committee 
of the Zoological Society are anxious that there should 
be some stock from this noble animal, the cnly specimen 
in England. It is possible that this gentle and beautiful 
creature might become the founder of a race superior in 
docility to the common ox. The following is his portrait : 


years be domesticated amongst us ; and it is not 1mpro- 
bable that the splendid pheasant of China (called 
Reeves’ Pheasant) and the rare gungle fowls of the East, 
may, at no very remote period, be common amongst us. 
In this way the domestic fowls of Europe—the goose, the 
duck, and other species—have been introduced into 
America and the West Indies ;—and though they at first 
multiplied slowly, they haye now become familiarized 
to the climate. 
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FRAGMENTS OF VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
By Caprain Bastt Hatt, R.N 


To a nation like England, whose greatness» and 
prosperity depend so immediately on navigation and 
intercourse with foreign lands, books of voyages and 
travels will always be particularly interesting. The 
people of other countries, distant from the sea, or cut 
off from foreign commerce, may peruse them from mo- 
tives of mere curiosity; but to ourselves and other 
maritime people, they offer information essential to our 
pursuits, and are of real and most important use as 
instructors and guides. Of late years our supply of 
such works has been plentiful; and there has been, 
moreover, a considerable improvement both in their 
manner and matter. The silly stories of idle and cre- 
dulous. travellers, the prejudiced remarks of such as 
hurried through a country as fast as post-horses could 
carry them, and the vapid diaries of tourists whose ideas 
were absorbed by dinners and beds, courts and operas, 
have given place to the more correct and substantial 
accounts of men of science, patience, and industry, who 
had eyes and understandings to see and to judge for 
themselves, and a proper sense of what was worth re- 
lating, and what ought to be passed over in silence. 

The officers both of our army and navy having, in 
the course of the general progress of intellectual im- 
provement, acquired a taste for letters, have very ma- 
terially contributed: to our stock of information, and 
afforded many details which professional men only could 
give. Among these gentlemen Captain Basil Hall oc- 
cupies a very distinguished post, and he ranks deservedly 
as one of our best and most entertaining writers of 
voyages and travels. 

His work, however, at present under our notice 
is rather the ‘ Sketch-Book’ of a sailor’s life at sea 
—a sort of ‘ Manual for young Mariners’—than a 
book of voyages and travels; though it is enriched 
with many lively descriptions, and much valuable in- 
formation regarding different lands where he has been, 
and where many an English seaman is likely to be 
again. The whole is given with infinite spirit, and with 
so much brevity, that it is surprising how much can be 
learned from it in a few minutes. The work consists 
of two series of three volumes each ; the size of the 
volumes is conveniently small, and so is their price, 
being only five shillings each volume. We can most 
conscientiously, and we do most warmly, recommend 
this work to our readers. 

We fancy indeed that there are few of the countrymen 
of 

——* Nelson, Howe, and Cook, and Jervis,” 
but will contrive to get at least a peep of this werk. For, 
putting aside those active spirits, among our youths, who 
may be engaged in the naval service on board of men-of- 
war, or in merchant vessels, or such as are anxious to enter 
that line of life, and to obtain aa insight into it, how 
many have a near relative or dear friend, embarked on 
the world of waters?—who is there but is interested in 
knowing “iow sailors live at sea,’”’ and their duties and 
relaxations, their discipline, their habits, and modes of ob- 
taining comfort in their calling, and an honourable dis- 
tinction amidst their hardships and dangers? Now 
in these handy little volumes all this and more 
is given by one who is not only a sailor himself, 
but a very distinguished member of the profession. 
He regards his vocation with enthusiasm, indeed, but 
without prejudice; and he, moreover, possesses lite- 
rary talents of a high degree that enable him to con- 
vey his information in a clear, forcible, and most amus- 
ing manner. To the young midshipman, to the man 
before the mast—to all classes and ranks in the service, 
from the highest to the lowest,—these sketches must be 
useful; and we cannot but approve of the generous, 
humane sentiments, which Captain Hall introduces every 








where, and advocates with great warmth. The comfort, 
and general well-being of the sailor seem continually 
present to his mind; and he is right, when he maintains, 
that it is only by attention to these, and by instilling 
respect and confidence (we might almost say affection) 
into his crew, that the commander, let him be bold and 
skilful as he may, can hope for a career of success and 
glory, or even for the maintenance of discipline on 
board his ship. The naval service, as far as the sailor 
is concerned, has been very materially improved within 
these last fifteen years. The power of tyrannising, so 
hardly separated from absolute command, has been re- 
duced almost to nothing; yet the most admirable 
discipline has been maintained. Indeed it would be 
difficult to find a more perfect picture of order and clean- 
liness, general comfort, and cheerfulness, than that 
which a British man-of-war now presents. This im- 
provement has been mainly owing to intelligent and hu- 
mane officers ; and as it is matter of the highest impor- 
tance that the system now adopted should be persisted 
in, and gradually made even better than it is, we thank 
Captain Hall for what he has done, and we shall repeat 
our thanks to all like him, who will from time to time 
keep the subject alive. 

We can readily conceive the pleasure with which our 
honest tars will peruse and listen to these volumes: not 
a mess “on board of his Majesty’s ships, or a single 
vessel in the merchant’s service, but ought to club and 
get a copy of them.” 

There will be found in the pages of this “sea- 
moralist”—(Captain B. Hall has invented the phrase, 
and is worthy of having it applied to himself)—not 
only practical information, but amusing speculations of 
various kinds, and a good, cheerful, every-day philo- 
sophy, suited “ to all hands on board,” and, we may 
add, to all classes on shore. Indeed, the whole tenor 
of the work is calculated to chase away despondency 
and ill-humour, to make men contented with their situ- 
ations and with themselves, and to keep up a lively and 
a determined spirit for the enjoyment of existence, and 
the discharge of duty; or, in his own words,— 

“To impart to others similarly circumstanced, a portien of that 
spirit of cheerfulness, and determination to make the most of things, 
which, after thirty years of activity and enjoyment in foreign climes, 
have landed me in perfect contentment at home.”—Vol. i. p. 30. 

We select another delightful specimen of the same 
cheerful, buoyant spirit :— 

“Oh the joy! the relief unspeakable! of feeling one’s self fairly 
under weigh, and of seeing the white cliffs of old England sink fast 
in the north-eastern horizon right to windward! Let the concocters 
of romances, and other imaginary tales, say what they please of the 
joys of returning home; give me the happiness of a good departure, 
and a boundless world of untried enjoyments a-head! If a man be out 
of debt and out of love, or only moderately involved in either of these 
delicate predicaments ; if he have youth and health and tolerable pros- 
pects, a good ship under his foot, a good officer above him, and good 
messmates to serve with, why need he wear and tear his feelings about 
those he leaves behind? Orrather, why need he grieve to part from 
those who are better pleased to see him-vigorously doing his duty 
than idling in other people’s way at home ?. Or wherefore should he 
sigh to leave those enjoyments in which he cannot honourably partici- 
a” - he has earned his title to them by hardy service ?”’—Vol. i, 
P- 

We must conclude our notice of Captain Basil Hall's 
new series with two or three axioms in the same 
temper :— 

“ No one can be permanently cheerful who does not otherwise dis- 
charge his duties; and I believe that few who do what they can to 
discharge all their duties will fail to be cheerful.’—Vol. ii. p. 286. 

“True cheerfulness is suitable for every day and every hour, for 
company or for solitude, for labour or for relaxation, for sickness or 
for health. It ses also the important and distinguished charac- 
teristic of being so admirably adapted to all occupations and to all 
times, that the transition from the gayest to the gravest occupations of 
life may be made by the happy man who enjoys it, not only without 
any abrupt shock, but with eminent advantage to his different occu- 
pations.”’—Vol, ii. p. 290. 

‘ There is a consolation, if not a complete remedy, for almost every- 
thing; and by honourable means and manly exertions there are few 
difficulties which may not be surmounted !”-—Vol, ii. p, 211, 
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TRANSIT OF MERCURY. 

WE intend occasionally to notice remarkable astronomi- 
cal events, and to accompany our notices with such 
explanations as will, we trust, prove interesting and 
useful to our readers, and be the means in time of con- 
veying much information on the science of astronomy. 
That we may be the more readily understood by those 
who have not had opportunities of attending to this 
subject, we shall avoid the use of technical terms, and 
shall omit to notiee many nice distinctions, which, how- 
ever important to the accomplished astronomer, form no 
essential part of a general knowledge of the science. 

On Saturday next the 5th of May, if the sun be 
examined through a darkened glass about nine in the 
morning, a dark spot will appear on one side of the 
sun’s face, which, if watched, will be found gradually ta 
pass across, and finally to disappear on the opposite side 
about nine minutes before four. This appearance, 
which is of very rare occurrence, is called a transit (or 
crossing) of Mercury. 

Mercury is one of the primary planets, by which term 
is meant a number of bodies similar to the earth, which 
move in circular orbits round the sun. The following 
are the principal primary planets with the distances of 
each from the sun, and the length of the year of each, 
or the time which each occupies in making a complete 


revolution. 

Distance from the Sun. Length of year. 
Mercury «+ « 37 millions of miles, About 88 of our days. 
Venus . . . «+ G68ditt0o . . « « -« 225 ditto 
The Earth M5 ditto . . « « + 365} ditto 
Ms. «ss S CUR ee tl tr oe 
Jupiter . . - 490 ditto bs 12 of our years. 
Saturn . «. « + 900 ditto »s « © >» Bae 
The Georgian planet } 1800 ditto . . . . . 84ditto 


or Uranus . 


As Mercury and Venus are nearer to the sun than 
our own planet, it follows that they must sometimes pass 


between us and the sun. On Saturday next Mercury 
will pass exactly between the earth and the sun—the 
little dark spot of which we have spoken is therefore 
Mercury. At this time Mercury is of course neaver to 
the earth than the sun is by its own distance from the 
sun, namely, thirty-seven millions of miles. Still, owing 
to its smallness when compared with the sun (the dia- 
meter of Mercury being little more than three thousand, 
while that of the sun is nearly nine hundred thousand, 
miles) it will appear to be an exceedingly minute spot 
on the sun’s face, perhaps invisible to all but the best 
eyes, unless assisted by a telescope. 

As Mercury moves round the sun four times in one of 
our years, it might perhaps be expected that transits of 
this planet should be of very frequent occurrence: such 
however is not the case. The last transit of Mercury 
visible in this country, was on the 9th of November, 
1802; the next will be on the 8th of May, 1845. There 
was a transit in 1815, and another in 1822; but, as 
these took place in our night, they were of course invi- 
sible in this country. A transit in the year 1835 will 
not be seen here for the same reason, We shall endea- 
vour in a future number to explain why a transit is not 
seen every revolution, and shall at the same time enter 
more fully on some other of the scientific parts of the 
subject. At present we shall confine ourselves to a few 
practical directions for observing the transit. 

To protect the eye from the light of the sun a 
darkened glass should be used, Small telescopes, which 
will be very useful on this occasion, are seldom furnished 
with such glasses, but they may readily be made by 
holding a piece of window- in the flame of a candle 
till it is smoked, The exact time at which the transit 
will commence, as seen from Greenwich, is thirty-two 
seconds before nine o’clock ; the exact time at which it 
will terminate is fiftyone minutes and one second 
after three. Those who live to the east of Greenwich 
must add about four minutes for each, degree of Jongi- 
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tude in either case ; and those who live to the west of 
London must deduct at the same rate. 

The phenomenon of the passage of a planet over 
the sun’s disc was quite unattended to before the 
invention of the telescope by Galileo, in the begin- 
ning of \the seventeenth century. Even three transits 
of Mercury, which happened in 1615, 1618, and 
1628, all subsequently to the invention of that instru- 
ment, were allowed to pass unheeded, although that 
of 1618 might have been seen from various places in 
Europe. But in 1629 the great Kepler awakened the 
attention of astronomers to the subject, by announcing 
in a paper, which he published at Leipsic, that there 
would be a transit of Mercury in 1631, one of Venus 
the same year, and another of Venus in 1761. Kepler 
died in November, 1630, and had not therefore the sa- 
tisfaction of seeing any of the particulars of his predic- 
tion fulfilled ; but the transit of Mercury was in fact 
seen at Paris by the celebrated Garsendi, on the 6th of 
December, 1631. This was the first observation of a 
transit. The transit of Venus, which Kepler had cal- 
culated would take place this year, was not seen ; but 
another transit of that planet, which he had not foretold, 
was observed on the 4th of December, 1639, at Pool, 
near Liverpool, by Jeremiah Horrox, an English astro- 
nomer, then oaly in the twentieth year of his age, but 
who had already acquired a distinguished reputation, and 
given promise of the most brilliant success in the high walk 
of science upon which he had entered. Horrox, whose 
knowledge of astronomy was self-acquired, lived only 
so long as to finish his treatise, entitled ‘ Venus in Sole 
Visa,’ (Venus seen in the sun,) being an account of the 
phenomenon which he had observed, accompanied with 
many original and ingenious deductions. He died on 
the 3rd of January, 1640, only a few days after he had 
completed this work. But the first person who tho- 
roughly investigated the theory of these transits, and 
pointed out the full importance of the results to be ob- 
tained from the observation of them, was the great 
English Astronomer, Halley, so celebrated for many 
other services of the highest value to the science which 
he cultivated. He showed that the transit of Venus, if 
observed under certain circumstances, would afford the 
means of determining with accuracy what all the efforts 
of astronomers had hitherto failed to ascertain, the dis- 
tanee of the earth from the sun. Halley died at a 
great age in 1742, after having confirmed Kepler's 
announcement that the next transit of Venus would take 
place in the beginning of June, 1761, and elso calculated 
the dates of a succession of subsequent phenomena of 
the same kind. Our countryman, Dr. Maskelyne, was 
sent in 1761, at the expense of Government, to St. He- 
lena, to observe the appearance which had been thus so 
long foretold ; but the clouds which covered the sky on 
the important day prevented the transit from being seen 
on that station. It was, however, observed by able 
astronomers in various other places, of which some were 
sufficiently distant from each other (for that was essen- 
tial) to afford the requisite data or materials for -the 
deduction as to the sun’s distance suggested by Halley. 
The next instance of the occurrence of this rare pheno- 
menon was in the beginning of June, 1769; and on this 
occasion also the English Government, with honourable 
liberality, lent its powerful aid to forward the interests of 
science, by sending an expedition to the South Seas, 
principally for the purpose of obtaining an observation 
of the transit in that distant quarter. This was the first 
of the three expeditions conducted by the celebrated 
Captain Cook ; by whom, and the scientific gentlemen 
who accompanied him, the transit was very favourably 
observed on the 3rd of June at the island of. Otaheite 
These three are the only transits of Venus that have yet 
been observed. The next will occur in 1874 and 1882, 





‘The transits of Mercury are much more common, hap- 
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pening generally to the number of fourteentor fifteen in 
acentury. In the present century the phenomenon has 
already occurred in the years 1802, 1815, and 1822; 
and besides that which will take place on the 5th of 
May, there will be other transits of Mercury in 1835 
and 1845, as already stated ; and in 1848, 1861, 1868, 
1878, 1881, 1891, and 1894, 


HOME COLONIES.—SKETCH OF A PLAN FOR 
THE GRADUAL EXTINCTION OF PAUPERISM 
AND THE DIMINUTION OF CRIME. By Row- 
LAND Hiuu. 8vo. London, 1832. Pp.52. Price 1s. 6d. 

Mosr of our readers have probably heard of the Home 
Colonies, as they have been called, of Helland and 
Belgium, or the agricultural settlements which have 
been formed in those countries within the last few 
years for the employment and maintenance of a certain 
number of the pauper population who had previously 
been supported wholly by charity and in idleness. The 
establishments in question contain at present about ten 
thousand individuals. ‘‘ These people,” says the writer 
before us, “ were placed on waste soils, which they 
have brought into a state of considerable fertility. They 
are occupied chiefly in cultivating the land, but partly 
in manufactures; they supply nearly all their own 
wants, and have a considerable surplus for sale. The 
capital advanced for their complete establishment was 
on an average about 21/. per individual; and the co- 
lonists have hitherto paid annually an interest of 54 per 
cent. on this capital, with such an addition as will gra- 
dually extinguish the whole debt; besides this, many 
paupers have saved sufficient capital of their own to be 
able to leave the colony, and establish themselves in 
independence and comfort *.” 

The object of the present publication is to urge our 

rument to make an experiment upon a compara- 
tively small scale, with the view of ascertaining the prac- 
ticability and desirableness of introducing into this 
country the plan forthe diminution and eventual ex- 
tinction of pauperism which has thus been tried in the 

Netherlands. e writer, whose pamphlet is pervaded 

by a benevolent spirit, supports his views with ability, 

and at the same time with a calmness of temper becom- 
ing the discussion of such a subject. 

It is not, however, a mere imitation or repetition of 
what has been done in the Netherlands which Mr. Hill 
proposes should be attempted here. He conceives that 
in transplanting hither the system of our neighbours, we 
might both add in an important degree to its efficiency, 
and give it altogether a higher aim. “In the experi- 
mental colony,” he says, “‘ great advantage might be 
taken of the experience gained-in the Netherlands ; 
considerable improvements, particu'arly as regard mo- 
tives to good conduct, might, it is thought, be intro- 
duced. Superior économy might te adopted in the 
construction and arrangement of the buildings, and in 
the preparation of food; and the whole body, adults 
as well as children, might be usefully educated.” The 
last-mentioned suggestion is by far the most important 
of the innovations which the author would make upon 
the original scheme; afd as stich it is treated by him 
throughout his remarks. 

He proposes that the experiment should be instituted 
in the first instance upon such a scale as to comprehend 
about eighty families, or about five hundred and fifty 
individuals ; a number which, he calculates, if Go- 
vernment would afford the requisite quantity of land, say 
six hundred acrés, from the erowh lands, might be lo- 
cated, provided with cottages and furniture, implements 
of husbandry, mechanical implements, seeds to com- 
mence with, provisiotis for one year, 4 tow, a pig, poul- 
try, &c. for each, for the sum of 10,0000. This estimate, 

* Tt has beet stated to ts tipon good authority, that the Pauper Co- 
lonies of Holland Have not Beka so suctkéséful, *h & Maty point of 
view, as had been anticipated ; and that in point of fact they are not 

likely to repay the capital advanced upon thetti, 








however, is made On the that Government 
would also, as has been done in Holland, allow the co- 
lonists exemption, where practicable, from taxes direct 
and indirect on the afticles consumed by them, together 
with freedom from tithes. If the plan were thus set on 
foot, we ate efititled, it is , looking merely to 
financial results, to expect that the colonists after a few 
years would be able both to pay a high rate of interest on 
the capital advanced, and also to contribute every year 
something considerable for its repayment. A fair rent, 
itis maintained, would also be obtained for the land, al- 
though it might be such as is at present quite unculti- 
vated and useless, but to the full as capable of improve- 
ment as that upon which the Dutch settlements have 
been formed. Of this description of land there are not 
less than fifteen millions of acres in the British Isles, and 
hearly thtee thiflions and a half in England alone, partly 
the property of the crown. 

It is well remarked by the author, in reference to the 
effect that would be produced by even the partial intro- 
duction of his plat, that “the number of paupers that 
SS a short time be withdrawn from the different 
parishes for the home colonies, will by no means represent 
the extent to which pattperism will be reduced.” Perhaps 
political economists have not usually stated so strongly 
as they might have done the immense effect that may be 
produced on the fate of wages, or in other words on the 
comfort of the labouring Classes, by the very smallest 
excess fi théir nutnbers. Suppose that in a certain 
parish the quatitity of eifiployment that can be given 
beafs such a proportion to the number of the labourers 
that each of them reeéives for his wages two shillings 
and sixpence a day, the afrival of even a single new 
hand might operate a reduction of wages over the whole 
parish ; for tather thah want employment altogether, this 
supernumerary will be Willing to work for something less 
than what the others receive: he will offer his labour, 
we shall say, at two shillings a day. This will be at 
once temptation enough for some one to employ him, 
and in order to make room for him, to dismiss another 
man to whom he has been paying the higher rate of 
wages. But the évil will not thus be removed. The 
person who has been dismissed finds himself now exactly 
in the same situation in Which the new-comer was. He 
is now a supérmumerafy. In order therefore to obtain 
employment and bread, he must just do as the other did; 
he must offer to work for a redueed rate of wages. His 
offer is of course actepted, and in consequence another 
of the high-paid men fs displaced, who again resorts to 
a similar method of recovering employment for himself 
at the expense of somebody else ; and thus the process 
goes on till in the end all the labourets in the parish have 
been forced to consent to work for two shillings a day. 
Practically, indeed, the thatter would be still more expe- 
ditiously managed ; for on the first announcement by 
one of the masters to his men, that in consequence of the 
offer of the new-comer he meant to dismiss whoever of 
them would not accept of the reduced rate, the useless- 
ness of attempting to stand out would be universally 
perceived, and two shillings a day would at once become 
the fate of wages throughout the parish. But the 
depreciation might not end even here. After the reduc- 
tion in question had been made, the one supernumerary 
labourer would still remain as at first; and by offering 
again to work for something less than the current rate of 
wages, might operate a second general reduction, And 
thus things would proceed, until the competition among 
the labourers, and the consequent declension of their 
wages, were put @ stop to together, either by the diminu- 
tion in the cost of production, which the latter circum- 
stance had occasioned, enabling the master to employ 
ittore hands, or by the gains of the men being ground 
doWit to $0 low a point as just to sustain existence. 
Now if s6 great an effect im one direction may be 
prodiveed by 80 siiall an egcess in the number of the 
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labourers, it is evident that a very small diminution of 
their number might produce an equally great effect im the 
opposite direction. If there were employment even for 
only one man more than could be got to hire, the rate 
of wages would be inevitably forced up to the point at 
which either the profits of the masters would no longer 
enable them to give the same quantity of employment, 
or the increased temptation would attract an additional 
supply of labour to the market. We can here of course 
only indicate the tendency of the principle in this general 
way, and cannot attempt to examine how far its ac- 
tual operation is modified by the poor laws and the 
other institutions which prevail in an artificial and com- 
plicated state of society. But what we have said is 
enough to place in a strong light the extent of the effect 
that would be produced by the removal, either in the way 
which our author proposes, or in any other mode, such as 
emigration, of even a very small number of individuals 
from any of our overcrowded departments of industry. 

Mr. Hill does not notice the objection against the 
employment of the poor in the cultivation and im- 
provement of inferior soils, drawn from the considera- 
tion, that it must necessarily be unprofitable to bestow 
labour upon ground of a worse quality than the worst 
which is at present in cultivation ; and of such a descrip- 
tion must be that upon which the paupers are to be 
located, else, it is evident, they would only, wherever they 
were settled, displace an equal number of other cultiva- 
tors. This is indeed an objection which bears with equal 
furce against every other scheme as well as the present for 
employing the poor in the cultivation of such of our lands 
at home as have not yet been brought under the plough. 
It is, in fact, just the consideration which is conceived to 
decide the question between home colonization and emi- 
gration ; although we believe Mr. Hill does not advert to 
it even in the remarks which he makes towards the con- 
clusioa of his pamphlet upon the comparative advantages 
of these two methods of disposing of our superabundant 
population. It may certainly, however, be maintained 
that this objection does not hold as applied to the parti- 
cular case of paupers. The portion of our population, 
whom it is here proposed to employ in the cultivation of 
our waste lands, are persons who are at present supported 
in absolute idleness, who do no work whatever, and are 
simply a burden upon the national resources. In other 
words, on the one side of us is the useless land, on the 
other are the equally unproductive paupers. It appears 
therefore reasonable to conclude, that a sure gain, of 
some amount, however small, would be obtained by 
bringing these two separated masses together, by setting 
the paupers to plough and sow the land, instead of 
keeping them standing by its side merely to look upon 
it. Take the most unfavourable supposition ; let it be 
allowed that they will neither be able to pay any rent, 
nor even to raise more food than will suffice for half their 
maintenance ; still to that amount the other classes of 
society are relieved from the burden of supporting them. 
We do not disincumber ourselves of the whole load of 
our pauperism ; but we lighten it by one half. It is the 
same thing as when a parent embraces the opportunity, 
when his children have arrived at a certain age, of reliev- 
ing himself, if not of the whole cost of maintaining them, 
at least of part of it. by setting them to employments at 
which they may earn some wages, however small. He 
does not think that he derives no benefit at all from what 
they earn, although their gains may not suffice for their 
entire support ; and so with regard to the employment 
of our paupers on our waste lands. Let each individual 
so employed make but a penny or a farthing a day, and 
still it is evident that the result would be so far more 
profitable than that of the present system. 

Upon the whole we recommend the present pamphlet 
to the study of all who take an interest in the important 
subject of which it treats. The views of the author will 


be found to be in many respects both novel and valuable, 
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MONTHLY NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Tue number of communications that have been addressed 
“‘ to the Editor of the Penny Magazine” is so considerable, 
that a porfion of the writers must not think themselves neg- 
lected, if no public notice is taken of their suggestions, 
and if their contributions are not inserted. It is by no 
means the wish of the conductors of this little work to dis- 
courage correspondents ; on the contrary, they feel grateful 
for every hint and every offer of assistance. But it is evi- 
dent that on account of the very limited which these 
columns afford, many articles, not unfitted for t yrgngm 
must be omitted for want of room alone; and it is also 
manifest that it would not be doing justice to thousands of 
readers to enter into explanations with regard to all contri- 
butions, because in most instances such explanations could 
only be interesting to the -individual correspondent. Nor 
can the conductors undertake to return the articles which 
are sent to them, except in very particular cases. All that 
they can generally engage to do is, to examine every com- 
munication with candour and attention; and from this 
anxiety to render justice to their correspondents, it will 
often result that the object of a writer will be effectually 
attained, although no direct acknowledgment of the obliga 
tion — take up that space which could ill be spared for 
personal civilities, 


The story of ‘ The Firemen’s Dog’ shall be inquired ‘into. 

The writer who speaks so contemptuously of the people 
and government of the United States, must be informed 
that it is no part of our object to foster national prejudices ; 
but that we hope to do something towards correcting erro- 
neous opinions, so as to promote the peaceful intercourse, 
and therefore the general prosperity, of all mankind. 

We cannot enter into a controversy whether Fulton, or 
Mr. William Lymington, was the inventor of the steam- 
boat. What has been said of Arkwright may apply 
to Fulton :—** The several inventions which his patent em- 
braced, whether they were his own or not, would | probably, 
but for him, have perished with their authors; none of 
whom, except himself, had the determination and courage 
to face the multiplied fatigues and dangers that lay in the 
way of achieving a practical exemplification of what they 
had conceived in their minds.” 

P. S. on High Duties will appear. 

The gentleman who complains that six or seven articles in 
‘the Penny Magazine’ of Saturday, April 6, had previously 
appeared in the ‘New Entertaining Press’ of Wednes- 
day, April 3, and who suspects, therefore, that the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge was in this way 
compelled to find matter for popular instruction, is informed 
that the greater number of these articles were written ex- 
pressly for this Magazine—that they were sent to press ten 
days before the day of publication, that the great demand for 
our little work might be supplied—and that some person 
connected with the ‘New Ratertzining Press’ by acci- 
dent obtained the number in question, and thus fraudu- 
lently appropriated a portion of its contents. “This conduct 
has not been repeated. 

It is affirmed, ‘by half a dozen correspondents, that the 
bronze horse at Charing-Cross has a girth. It is stated in 
all the histories of London that the same horse has not a 
girth ; and it is added, by some, that the sculptor hanged 

imself on account of the omission. The article in our 
Magazine was written by a person of very competent anti- 
quarian knowledge, and we therefore relied upon his autho- 
rity. We now believe, however, that the horse has two 
girths, although they are so faintly marked as to be recog- 
nized with difficulty by the eye from below. 

Without pledging ourselves to insert the contribution 
accompanying the note of W. R., we shall be glad again to 
hear from him, as we respect his motives, and would gladly 
assist his plan to a limited extent. He must see that, from 
our narrow space, our extracts even from the very best 
standard works must be necessarily few. 
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